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{r has occurred to us, that it would be an acceptable course 
to our readers for us to enumerate, in regular succession, the 
chief causes which the experience of the world has shown to 
be instrumental in prolonging life; and afterwards to exhibit 
the contrasted causes which tend to shorten life and bring on dis- 
ease. Each cause will form, in the order of ¢numeration, the 
subject of a brief and practical disquisition, in which we shall 
endeavour to set forth, in a suitable manner, its intrinsic and re- 
lative importance, and the means of giving it more energy when 
it is favourable to the prolongation of life, and of obviating or 
mitigating its operation, when it is adverse to this purpose. On 
some of these subjects, we shall be induced to dilate with more 
fulness than on others, for two obvious reasons; first, on account 
of their practical and available nature—and secondly, because 
they have not yet engaged much of our attention. Many sub- 
jects have been already discussed with considerable detail, and 
with no little variety of illustration and corroborating facts. It 
will be sufficient, therefore, to refer to such of our former num- 
bers as contain our views on these topics, when they shall come 
before us in the regular course of enumeration of causes. The 
advantages of this proposed plan, to our readers, will be, to 
enable them to hold in their memories the grand or capital 
points connected with the preservation of health and long life, 
and thus to prevent their attention being unduly absorbed on one 
or two, to the exclusion of others, often of equal importance. We 
shall also have it in our power, by adherence to this plan, to 
continue, in consecutive series, an exposition of our sentiments 


and experience, and not allow ourselves to be crowded out, as 
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we often are, by the great number of other matters—always in- 
structive and intrinsically valuable, it is true, but which in fu- 
ture must be postponed rather than we should be interrupted 
in our main course of practical hygeinic instruction. Occasionally 
it will happen that explanations of a collateral nature will be 
required in our brief disquisition of causes, healthy and morbid. 
These will be found either in former numbers of the Journal, or. 
in another article in the same number in which we are treating 
of the force and operation of the cause. 

To illustrate our meaning, let us suppose that, among the means 
of prolonging life, we have to treat of the first and exceedingly im- 
portant one, “Good Physical Descent.” We immediately lay down 
the axiom, that physical, and moral, and mental peculiarities are 
transmitted from parent to child. ‘To avoid repetitions, and illus- 
trate in part this position, we refer our readers to the articles in 
our first volume headed, “ Inherited Peculiarities,” “ Longevity,” 
“ Hereditary Peculiarities ;” to those in the Fo volume entitled, 
“ Causes of Longevity,” “ Robert Burns.” We then proceed in con- 
tinuation of the subject to state, that it is by this law of inherit- 
ance that the different species of animals are preserved with all 
their peculiarities of form, and colour, and habits. 

In the vegetable kingdom, the operation of this principle is 
evinced in a remarkable manner in the effects of the process of 
grafting and inoculating. In the latter, we find that a sin- 
gle bud, or germ, as it were, inserted into the bark of another 
tree, and receiving juices and nutriment from it, sfill retains, 
when expanded into a branch, the peculiarities of the leaves, 
flowers, fruit, and gum or resin that distinguished the parent 
stem from which it had been taken. So it is with the young 
being of our own species; it has in itself at birth, those distinc- 
tive characters announcing its parentage, and by which it re- 
ceives, in a modified manner, and converts to its own purposes 
of growth, the various alimentary articles and air presented to it. 
Much of size and passive strength will depend upon the quantity 
and quality of food; much of agility and endurance of fatigue 
will be the result of suitable exercise ; a large stock of ideas will 
come with education. But the aptitude to be impressed by fo- 
reign stimuli, as well for nourishment and strength as for giving 
rise to the phenomena of sensation and intellect, will depend on 
primary conformation—stamina inherited from parents. 

The direct application of this axiom of inherited corporeal 
and mental aptitudes, and predisposition to particular modes of ac- 
tion and thought, is seen in the great liability of some over others 
to consumption, scrofula, insanity, gout, and diseases of the heart, 
together with a large tribe of morbid states of less violence. and 
immediate danger. 

These few observations on “Good Physical Descent” are to be 
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regarded as incidental, and intended to explain our futuye course 
as regards one series of subjects. 'I'o show the connexion between 
these, it will be sufficient to mention the next condition or means 
for “ Prolonging Life,” viz. “ Prudent physical Education.” Ac- 
cording to our success in this second means, will depend very 
much the force and permanency of the first, and our ability to 
abide by the third condition, an “ Active and Laborious Youth,” 
and our success in obtaining the fourth, a “Happy Married 
State.” It is thus we shall proceed step by step in the elucidation 
of the grand problem which interests us all; but at the same time 
without any material interference with our customary variety 
of topics, and fulness of illustration. 


INFIRMITIES OF THE SENSES. 


WE have received, at different times, letters and notes from 
our readers, requesting to be informed of the best means of obvi- 
ating the effects of weak vision and imperfect hearing; the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of wearing glasses; how far these 
last are proper in very early life, &c. &c. Some of these re- 
quests have been anticipated in former numbers of this Journal ; 
others we have only been prevented from answering by the press 
of matters on our table, and the implied necessity of making an 
early disposal of them. 

In addition to these obstacles, there is another of some moment, 
viz. the difficulty in making ourselves fully understood without a 
preliminary notice of the structure and functions of the sense, the 
disorders of which it is desired to prevent. 

A few remarks of a general nature, will not, however, we pre- 
sume, be unacceptable on this subject. The senses of sight, hear- 
ing, smell, and taste are in close connexion with the brain, by 
means of the nerves of their respective organs—the eye, ear, 
nose, and tongue; and hence the influence reciprocally exerted by 
the brain on the senses, and by these latter on the former. What- 
ever disturbs the faculties of the mind, the material instrument 
of which is the brain, will affect more or less the integrity of the 
senses, the material organs of which are the expansions of nerves, 
the other extremities of which are blended with the brain, at its 
lower part or basis. On this account, strange noises, humming and 
buzzing sounds in the ear, or sudden obtuseness of smell, is some- 
times an evidence of weakness of particular portions of the brain, 
which may show itself after a short time in a more decided man- 
ner, in apoplexy or insanity. Protracted wakefulness, by exhaust- 
ing the mind and enfeebling the brain, weakens also the senses. 
Inflammation of the brain, in acute disease, is sometimes followed 
by deafness, sometimes by defective vision and squinting. This 
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last is a symptom of peculiarly bad augury in dropsy of the brain; 
though when it accompanies convulsions from teething, or worms, 
or unripe fruit, it is often not of such fatal import. 

There is another series of functions with which the senses are 
in close relationship, and that is the digestive. In this case, the 
disturbance of the stomach and adjoining parts is still, however, 
transmitted through the medium of the brain; this latter receiv- 
ing, by the nerves which connect it with the stomach, the dis- 
eased impression, and transmitting it by their nerves to the senses. 
Hence the vision is often less perfect, and hearing less acute, after 
the stomach has been gorged with much food and distilled or fer- 
mented liquors. In diseased states of this organ, slow inflam- 
mation and other forms of indigestion, the morbid sensation is 
transmitted, by the route already designated, to the senses; and 
the poor invalid complains that his sight is failing, and that he is 
become hard of hearing. In all these cases the brain is still, as 
the first recipient of circulation, more or less affected; and hence 
the difficulty of applying the mind to any one subject; and also 
irregularities of disposition, caprice, &c. all attributed, but w rong- 
fully, to the irritation produced by weak eyes, &c _—whereas, in 
truth, the disorder of the senses is an effect of irritated brain, as 
this again is of disturbed digestion. 

We can infer, from the preceding explanation, what little 
chance the glutton and the drunkard have of recovering the lost 
delicacy and sirength of their senses, as of sight and hearing. The 
same remark applies to sensualists of every kind. Both the brain 
and senses suffer from all such indulgences. 

The state of the skin exercises, also, a marked influence over 
the external senses; as we see in the disorder of the latter coming 
on after suppressed perspiration, and only removed by the restora- 
tien of this discharge. 

Suppression of habitual discharges in either sex, even though 
the consequence of disease, often cause weakness of vision and 
inflamed eyes. 

These remarks will serve as useful hints, and probably may 
help to put many a person in the way of curing himself of infirmi- 
ties which are often only aggravated by the use of substances 
directly applied to the part itself, as eye-waters, sternutatories, 
&c. For useful and practical hints on external causes of defective 
vision, we would refer the reader to an article on the subject in 
this number. 


RESORTS FOR INVALIDS. 


In joining my predecessors to recommend journeying for the 
purposes of health, remarks an esteemed writer on hygeine, | 
ought not to omit, that the design is often frustrated by injudicicus 
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arrangement at our places of resort for invalids. ‘he amuse- 
ments are such, that the ladies might almost as well have con- 
tinued to frequent the routs and assemblies of their own resi- 
dence, and the gentlemen their stores and counting-houses. 

It should be kept constantly in mind, by all those who at this 
season of the year leave the city in pursuit of health, that their 
object is little likely to be obtained by mere change of air or 
place. If precisely the same course of life, or even a more inju- 
rious one, be pursued in the country, or at some fashionable wa- 
tering place, as in the city—if the appetite be still indulged to 
excess—the greater part of the day be spent in sedentary amuse- 
ments—the night in fashionable assemblies—and the morning in 
sleep, it would have been better, perhaps, so far as health is con- 
cerned, had the individual remained in the city, where he would 
have had even fewer incentives to violate the rules of temperance. 
Let all, therefore, who seek the country for the purpose of re- 
cruiting their exhausted frames, or of regaining health, shun 
every place where crowds are accumulated, and where the time 
can only. be spent in the glitter, parade, and enervating pursuits 
of fashionable life. If a prolonged journey be not advisable, let 
them seek some rural retreat where, in conjunction with a pure 
air and pleasing prospects, they can enjoy all the advantages of 
healthful exercise and rational conversation. Could there be a 
paradise for loungers, observes the writer already alluded to, 
Beau Nash* might perhaps have laid it out. But neither he nor 
his imitators in our day, could be expected to have talents to ar- 
range the accommodations and pursuits of the invalid, or to plan 
a course of amusements adapted to the preservation of health. 

We cannot allow this opportunity to escape us of directing the 
attention of the inhabitants of this city and the adjoining towns 
to the Brandywine Springs, near Wilmington. ‘The access is 
easy; the accommodations, in every respect, of a very superior 
kind; and for pure air and varied scenery few spots can present 
equal charms with the fine and spacious piazza of Mr. Page. It 
affords, in its unusual length, space of itself for a fine promenade, 
protected from the sun or shower. A matter of no small moment 
to the comfort of the citizen in quest of recreation, and the inva- 
lid searching for health, is good lodging. In this respect, there is 
every thing which can be desired in the bed-rooms and hew mat- 
tresses of this fine establishment. In these remarks, we speak 
advisedly, and on the very best medical authority, as regards the 
healthfulness and pure air of the Springs, and on no less corres- 
ponding good authority in what regards the comfort and taste 
displayed in all the internal arrangements. 


* A celebrated master of ceremonies at.Bath. 
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360 Health and Laughter. 


HEALTH AND LAUGE’VER. 


THERE is a good story, says a late amusing writer, of a man, who dismisses 
a]l the common notions of respect from his mind; and in lieu of prostrating 
himself before wealth or rank, bows with the utmost humility before his su- 
periors in health. He turns his back upon a paralytic duke, but bends his 
periwig to the dust before a peasant or artificer who has cheeks as ruddy as 
the morning, or sinews that compete with Hercules! And this is, after all, 
not so absurd. For, if we are to worship men only because they have the 
greatest power of enjoyment in their reach ; it matters little to us from what 
source it be derived—trom an overgrown fortune or a gigantic form; from 
the three per cent. consols or a rosy face ; from a good constitution or a lordly 
name! It is, perhaps, partly on this account, (from the idea that the movers 
of laughter must also be the persons who enjoy it the most,) that we enter- 
tain such respect for the sonsof Momus. Our gratitude, however, depends 
of course upon another cause,—-the pleasure which they yield and have for 
many a year yielded to ourselves. Whas.! shall we forget Hogarth, and 
Gillray, and Bunbury, and Cruikshank! (we mean Cruikshank the illustrious, 
GrorcrE—the first of that name—not Robert.)—Do we owe nothing to the 
Marriage ala Mode? to the Harlot’s Progress! the Rake’s Progress ?—to 
Gin Lane? to Morning, Noon, and Night? to the March to Finchley? Shall 
we wipe out Gillray and his political jokes from our memory! Bunbury and 
his caricatures, (Pistol eating his leeks, &c.)? Shall we—but we cannot 
- if we would, for he stares at us from every window—shall we discard from 
our recollection the inimitable George Cruikshank, who has so often and in 
so many ways moved our muscles into mirth! We cannot be so base or so 
thankless to Nature—to roaring, ranting, laughing, riotous Nature—as to 
forget these things, or grow solemn or supercilious without strong occasion. 

Elsewhere, we are very properly told that laughter is a healthy exercise. 
It shakes the system, disperses the morbid humours, extinguishes envy, an- 
uihilates the spleen, puts the blue devils to flight, and spreads summer and 
sunshine, and cordiality, wherever it appears. To “laugh and grow wise,” 
to “laugh and grow fat,” are little more than synonymes. To all, theretore, 
who do not wish to remain in ignorance,—to all who do not wish they were 
**a little thinner,” we recommend a loud, a hearty, a continuous roar. De- 
mocritus, the laughing philosopher (7:A«<+v0;). was one of the wisest of men. 
He lived laughing for a hundred years, and then died unlamenting. What 
misanthrope or megrim of modern times cando as much? Are all the grim 
affectations of Childe Harolde worth an ounce of laughter? Not a grain ! 
‘They do good to no one. They are “ entertainment” neither “for man nor 
beast.” They make us lean, stupid, ungrateful. Shakspeare was the merriest 
of men; and he was the wisest. He laughed when he held the gallant’s 
horses at the playhouse door, and saw them'so “trimly dressed,” and “ per- 
fumed like milliners.” He laughed with Falstaff, (“old Jack Falstaff!’’) 
with Mercutio, with Biron, with Beatrice, with Rosalind, with Benedict. He 
laughed at Pistol’s swaggering, at the red nose of Bardolph, at the gabble 
of Justice Shallow, at Slender, and Glendower, and Malvolio; at Froth, and 
Francis, and Bottom, and Wart, and Mouldy, and a hundred others. Nay, 
doubtless, he laughed also when he had finished Lear,—(that mighty tragedy, 
to which alone there is no rival in letters,) and thought—and knew that he 
had achieved a thing, of which past ages could afford no parallel, and which 
future times must struggle in vain to excel. 

Great men and wise men have loved laughter. The vain, the ignorant, 
and the uncivilized alone have dreaded or despised it. Let us imitate the 
wise where we may. Let our Christmas: laugh echo till Valentine’s day ; 
our laugh of Saint Valentine till the first of April; our April humour till 
May day, and our May merriment till Midsummer. And so let us go on, 
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Clean Cellars. 361 
from holiday to holiday, philosophers in laughter at least, till, at the expira- 
tion of our century, we die the death of old Democritus, cheerful, hopeful, 
and contented, surrounded by many « friend, but without an enemy ; and 
remembered principally because we have never, either in life or death, given 
pain for a moment to any one that lived ! 





—_—_— 


CLEAN CELLARS. 

Tue damp and foul air, and the vegetable and other substances 
in'a state of corruption, which are not unfrequently allowed to 
accumulate in the cellars and vaults attached to dwelling houses, 
may become, at the present season of the year, a very fruitful, 
though unsuspected, source of disease. The attention of every 
housekeeper should, therefore, be particularly directed to the 
condition of his cellar, and precautions should at once be taken 
to free it from every species of filth or corruptible matter. It is 
in vain to expect that all the advantages resulting from domestic 
cleanliness shall be realized when the dirt, carefully expelled from 
the parlours and sitting rooms, is permitted to take undisturbed 
possession of the less frequented parts of our dwellings. To pre- 
serve health, the process of purification must visit every apart- 
ment from the garret to the cellar. The latter, in particular, 
should be swept daily, and the dirt thus collected immediately 
removed. The windows should be so constructed as to allow of a 
free draught of air passing through the whole extent of the cel- 
lar, besides which, to insure perfect ventilation and dryness, the 
door should be kept open several hours every day, excepting in 
damp or wet weather. Whitewashing with lime the walls of the 
apartment, is an excellent means of »urification, and should, on 
that account, be performed at least once every spring and sum- 
mer. If the-cellar contain provisions or other articles liable to 
decomposition, the use, during warm weather, of the chloride of 
lime, or of soda, either in solution or powder, sprinkled over the 
floor, will prevent the production of any deleterious effluvia. 

Cellars into which water is liable to penetrate, demand very 
particular care. For if it be allowed to remain, or cannot be 
got rid of, in summer, it soon becomes offensive, precisely in 
the same manner as the bilge water of a ship, and emits-a 


gaseous poison, by which disease and death may be spread over . 


a whole neighbourhood. No trouble or expense should therefore 
be spared to prevent the entrance of the water into the cellar, 
or to drain it off by means of sinks penetrating to a stratum of 
gravel. Until this can be effected, the free use of the chloride 
of lime, or of soda, will conapletely obviate any unpleasant or inju- 
rious exhalations from being produced, even during the hottest 
weather.—See our first volume, article “ Purifying and Disin- 
fecting Agents,” p. 359-60. : 
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+ DEFECTIVE VISION. 

Accorpine to Professor Beer, one of the most distinguished 
oculists of Europe, defective vision is very often the result of 
inattention to the preservation of the eyes during infancy and 
youth. . By incautiously exposing the eyes of a young child to a 
glaring light, inflammation is very liable to be produced, with all 
its various train of specks, clouds, cataracts, and partial or total 
blindness. If an infant be carried into the sunshine, or placed 
opposite to a bright light, it instantly cries, from the irritation 
which the light occasions in its tender organs. Of this the igno- 
rant nurse takes no account; but to quiet the fretfulness, as she 
terms it, of the child, increases the evil, by endeavouring to di- 
rect its attention to those surrounding objects which are the 
brightest and most dazzling. The very common practice of hold- 
ing a candle, lamp, or mirror near an infant, to see it take no- 
tice, as it is called, is very often the cause of nfleinsna tion of the 
eyes and loss of sight; or, if the infant escape these, it most proba- 
bly has its vision permanently impaired, or its eyes strained into 
an incurable squint. Allowing infants and young children to remain 
in a smoky apartment, is another cause of injury to the eyes, and 
consequent defective vision. In more advanced childhood, the 
eyes should be cautiously habituated to look at distant objects, in 
order to avoid near-sightedness, so often produced by the absurd 
practice of confining children for too long a period to nurseries 
and school rooms, and preventing their spending sufficient time in 
the open air. It is too much the fashion, though on this point we 
are happy to find rational views are becoming every day more 
prevalent—it is too much the custom, to strain the eyes of chil- 
dren, even to very aching, by hourly tasks in twenty different 
sciences, which they may indeed be taught, parrot-like, to smat- 
ter, but which it is impossible they can take delight in, or com- 
prehend. Many a fine girl has had her sight, in this manner, most 
cruelly sacrificed, by being compelled to strain her eyes for 
hours daily, in poring over music, or in the still more trying occu- 
pation of ornamental needle-work, while it is denied her to re- 
fresh the sight with “the greenery of nature,” excepting perhaps 
in a solemn walk of a few minutes in the apology for a garden 
of some city boarding school. The eyes, says Beer, must never 
be fatigued in youth—nor till the body acquires str ength. For if 
children are put to close study when the body is weak, the sight 
is in the utmost peril of being destroyed, and that before the pa- 
rents are aware of the danger. Next to the too early and too 
prolonged exercise of the eyes in youth, there is perhaps nothing 
so injurious to perfect vision as exposing children to the attrac- 
tions of an evening assembly. By the glare of the light, the 
sparkling of gilded furniture, brilliant dresses, and crystal lamps 
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or chandeliers, the eyes are unduly excited at a period when 
nature intended they should be abstracted from all stimuli, and 
closed in sleep. The injury from this cause is further increased 
by the heated and vitiated air of the room, and by the improper 
articles and excitements too often taken into the stomach; for let 
it be recollected by all, as well the young as the more aged, that 
whatever tends to injure the organs of digestion, isa very power- 
ful means of impairing the vision. One of the best rules, there- 
fore, which can be given for the preservation of the sight, is that 
which is applicable to all the senses; namely : attend to the gene- 


- ral health by temperate living, by regular exercise in the open 


air, by sufficient sleep, and, though last not least, by early rising. 


EFFECTS OF DECAYED TEETH. 


In our last, we enumerated the chief causes of diseased teeth—as far, at 
least, as would be supposed to interest a non-professional reader. With the 
same brevity we shall state, on this occasion, the general effects of decay of 
these organs. 

Among the first unpleasant consequences, are abscesses of the gums and 
ulcers of the cheek, and sometimes of the tongue, caused by the rough or jag- 
ged portion of the tooth irritating the soft parts, and also, in the case of the 
gums, by the separation of these from the tooth. The abscess of the gum, usually 
called gum-bile or boil, is, however, in fact, but secondary to a deeper seated in- 
flammation of the socket of the decayed tooth, or the alveolus, as it is techni- 
cally termed. This socket is lined by a membrane which becomes thickened, 
raises the tooth, and renders it a little loose, and susceptible of much pain 
on pressure. Matter is, after awhile, formed under this membrane, and bathes, 
as it were, the fang of the tooth. The inflammation then extends to the 
gum and neighbouring parts, which become affected with severe throbbing 
pain ; redness and thickening of the gum, and, at length, a greater or less de- 
gree of swelling of the face occur; and the matter (pus) of the abscess or 
bile finally forms for itself an outlet, in some cases externally, either in the 
cheek, or opposite the base of the lower jaw, but more frequently within the 
mouth, through the gum. The treatment for the inflammation is the same 
in this case, as in analogous morbid states in other parts, and it does not come 
within our province to give it here. It is sufficient for us to caution the sufferer 
against using heating substances, either to the part, or to be taken inwardly, 
as they will only aggravate the pain, and the fever which often accompanies it. 
A cooling regimen will be one of the best adjuvants to the measures recom- 
mended by the physician or dentist. It is proper also for the person thus afflict- 
ed, to know, that the common remedies, including even lanéing the gums, 
will be but palliative, or at least but of temporary utility. As long as the 
roots of the decayed tooth remain in the socket, matter will still be oozing 
through the opening formed, and there will be more or less sponginess and 
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irritation of the guins, whilst a return of the severer symptoins is to be anti- 
cipated upon the recurrence of every local or constitutional source of irri- 
tation. Nothing, therefore, but the actual removal of the roots can perma- 
nently cure the disease. Tet the sufferer bear this in mind, and not rely on 
powders and washes, the effect of which, to say the best, is often very pro- 
blematical. 

Not dissimilar from the abscess just described, is that affection which pro- 
ceeds from irritation of a wisdom tooth (dens sapicntie) when, arising in the 
socket, there is not sufficient room for it to assume its natural situation. 
Sometimes the tooth takes a direction outwards towards the cheek ; against 
which it is forcibly pressed, causing ulceration of a very unpleasant character. 
Nothing short of extraction of the tooth will be successful in removing this 
state of things. 

On occasions, a gum grows over a dead root remaining in the socket, so as 
to completely conceal it, and rises intoa tumour which can only be effectually 
removed, and its formation prevented, by extracting the remains of the 
tooth. 

There is at times a loss of substance of the gums and socket by ab- 
sorption. This may be the effect of decayed teeth; but more frequently 
arises from a deranged state of digestion. 

The cavity within the bone, bounded by the lower part of the orbit of the eye 
above, the bony palate beneath, the cheek bone externally, and the nasal 
plate internally, and called by anatomists, antrum mazillare, is often the 
seat of painful affections and tumours, generally more or less connected 
with diseased and decayed teeth. It opens by a small orifice into the nostril 
of the same side. 

Amongst the most common and painful effects of decayed teeth are, extreme 
pain, felt not only in the nervous pulp of the body of the tooth, but also along 
the branches of the nerve which supplies the teeth generally, as well as to 
the other divisions of the great nerve of which it is one of the chief branches. 
When we learn that the great nerve of sensation, the fifth of the anatomist, 
ramifies to the eye, ear, nose, mouth, over the cheek, and supplies the branch- 
es distributed to the teeth, and the angle and lower part of the jaw, we can 
understand why irritation at one part of this great and irregular chain, as of 
a tooth, should be so sensibly felt at other and even remote parts; for even the 
temples and side of the head, are not strangers to the pain of tooth ache. It is 
not necessary, however, that there shall be always much, or even any pain 
from a decayed tooth, to cause numerous troublesome pains of the face and 
head—old stumps are a common cause of these affections, which, when of 
frequent recurrence, require at last a complete removal of the offending 
cause, that is, extraction of the decayed stumps. 

Nor is the secondary irritation from decayed teeth always confined to the 
face and head ; it not unfrequently displays itself in all the symptoms of in- 
digestion, and at times, of periodical or intermittent fever, with many ano- 
malous nervous symptoms, resembling hysteria. The only radical and per- 
manent relief is, extraction of the decayed teeth. 
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Offensive Breath 365 
% OFFENSIVE BREATH. 
j Sweetness of the breath is intimately Sepenee nt upon a per- 


fectly healthy condition of the mouth and digestive organs gene- 
rally ; hence, whatever tends to induce disease in these parts, 
very generally renders the breath more or less offensive. 

One of the most common causes of bad breath is neglect of the 
teeth and gums; causing the first to decay, and the latter to be- 
come spongy and of a livid colour, and to bleed from the slightest 
injury. ‘To preserve, therefore, the breath pure, the mouth should 
be frequently rinsed and gargled with tepid water, especially 
after rising in the morning, and subse equently to each meal: every 
particle of food which has insinuated itself between the teeth 
should be carefully removed by a pointed quill or splinter of 
; wood, and the gums frequently rubbed with an appropriate brush. 

The intemperate in eating have most commonly an offensive 
breath, especially those who indulge to excess in large quantities 
of animal food. In all the cases on record of enormous eaters, 
(persons affected with what is termed canine appetite) it is men- 
tioned, that their breath and the exhalations from the surface of 
their bodies were peculiarly offensive. It is a curious fact, too, 
that most of the carniverous animals have a fetid breath, while 
that of the graminiverous is devoid of all unpleasant odour. 

The use of tobacco, whether in chewing or smoking, gives a 
strong and highly disagreeable taint to the breath of the indivi- 
duals who indulge i in it, and which cannot be got rid of by the 
most scrupulous attention to w ashing and cleansing the mouth, 
so long as the habit is persisted i in. 

: The use of snuff, also, occasions generally an offensive state of 
: the breath, particularly when practiced to a great extent. We 
are ac quainted with a very amiable and learne -d individual, whose 
breath has, from this cause, been rendered most disgustingly fetid. 

Bad breath is occasionally dependent upon the existence of 
ulcers in the throat and lungs; but the presence of these ulcers 
will be indicated by other sy mptoms, preventing the patient from 
mingling in society, and rendering him a proper subject for medi- 
cal treatment. 

One. of the most common causes, however, of offensive breath 
is indulgence in intoxicating drinks. Of the detestable efluvia 
exhaled from the mouth of a drunkard, all who have had occa- 
sion to approach one must have been rendered sensible. Nor is 
it merely by the use of intoxicating dritks to the extent of occa- 
: sioning ebrie ‘ty, that the swee etness of the breath 4s destroyed ; 
their daily use, even in small quantities, will produce a similar 
effect, though not, probably, to the same extent. 

. To prese rve the breath pure, daily exercise in the open air is 
ail important. Upon this, in connexion with temperance, depends 
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366 The Quack. 


the healthy condition of the mouth and stomach, as well as of all 
the fluids and exhalations of the body. The “balmy breath” of 
the temperate husbandman presents a strong contrast to the of- 
fensive breathings of the indolent citizen, the sensualist, or sot. 


THE QUACK. 


To satisfy our readers that others than medical men entertain the same view 
of the nature of quackery with ourselves, we shall subjoin part of an article 
on the subject, taken from’Fraser’s Magazine. It will also serve to show 
that our strictures in this Journal have not been unusually severe. 

“It is difficult to speak of the long-tongued, brass-faced animal, ca!led ‘ The 
Quack,’ in adequate terms. No common scales or measures will suit him— 
neither wine nor beer—ncither. troy nor avoirdupois. The apothecary’s 
table comes nearest, but it fails in one point. The dram, the ounce, the pound 
might do; but the Quack does not recognize the ‘scruple.’ He has noscru- 
ples. ‘ He is born, he eats, quacks, and dies!’ The stone-cutter needs no 
other direction for his epitaph. He may begin and chisel out a hundred, and 
go to sleep, secure of a sale.” 

“It is a singular thing in his history, that neither thought nor study, neither 
apprenticeship nor preparation of any sort, is necessary to accomplish the 
perfect Quack. He springs out at once, from obscurity and ignorance, com- 
plete—consummate. Like Pallas, when she jumped, all armed, from the 
brain of Jove, so is the Quack. He is cased all over in native brass, from 
top to toe: armed in scale, like the serpent, and, like him, he is not wanting 
in fangs. Other pursuits require patience, time, reading, and long practice 
before the professor is allowed to act. The lawyer studies for years: the 
surgeon, the physician, the apothecary, the painter, and the sculptor, as 
many. The shoemaker, the tailor, the carpenter, the joiner, each hag his 
long period of probation. But the quack has none! He is utterly ignorant 
of simples. The nature of the commonest herbs are unknown to him.” “He 
does not know a vein from an artery; a nerve from a tendon. ‘The articula- 
tions, the bones, the uses of the liver, the powers of the stomach, and all the 
processes of digestion and nutrition are as completely shut out from him as 
the untranslated wisdom of Confucius or Ferdousi, or the hieroglyphics of 
Mexico or of Egypt. Yet he thrives! He runs laughing through (and at) 
the world, and multiplies as rapidly as the rat or the rabbit. The world is 
sometimes in want of other things—of Phenixes, (with wings and without,) 
of great men, and wise men, and honest men, and modest men: but of the 
Quack—so bountiful, so careful is nature, there is never any want! From 
Cornelius Agrippa to Cagliostro—from Cagliostro to Van Batchell and Solo- 
mon (he of Balm of Gilead fame) to St. John Long, there is an uninterrupted 
series.” 

To these names, adduced by the English writer, we might add our se- 
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ries here at home, from “Old Shrunk,” the conjuror,* whose rod would point 
to subterranean minerals, and “ good Mrs. Sybilla Masters,” with “Tuscorora 
Rice,” to cure consumption, to “ Francis Torres,” with his Chinese stone, 
which could draw off humours, cancers, swellings, pains, rheumatisms, tooth- 
ache, and mitigate the pain of the gout, &c.{; from Steaming Thompson 
to Panacea Swaim; from Catholicon Potter to him of- the “ Patronus 
Magnus”—all equally well supported by certificates—all having the same 
zealous regard for the good of their fellow creatures, and all equally indif- 
ferent to filthy lucere—they themselves testifying to their own merits! 





BENE PLANT—SUMMER COMPLAINT. 


Pvusiic attention is just now being directed to the virtues of the bene 
plant, in the summer complaint of children, for which, in the style of ex- 
aggeration of the day, it is declared to be an infallible remedy. One thing 
is infallibly certain, that whenever we hear any one substance in nature, be 
it vegetable or mineral, solid, fluid, or gaseous, called an infallible cure 
for even one complaint, without reference to its stages, or the difference of 
constitution of the persons attacked by it, such an annunciation is excessively 
absurd: it is an infallible sign of knavery, when uttered by designing quacks, 
and of ignorance, when repeated by the crowd. It is by such exaggerated 
eulogies and false assertions that a good remedy is breught into disrepute. 

The virtues of the bene plant, or at least of the leaf, the part now used, 
depend solely on a simple mucilage, divested of any aromatic, astringent, or 
narcotic addition. A leaf, put intoa half pint tumbler of pure water, and 
stirred round, communicates to this latter a mucilaginous character ;—the 
liquor has very little taste, other than what is communicated by the sap or 
juices of any simple vegetable substance. 

This watery infusion of the bene leaf will, no doubt, be of decided efficacy 
in diseased stomach and bowels, as a mild diluent and demulcent, and soothing 
to irritated surfaces, just as the mucilage prepared by a decoction of the mner 
bark of the slippery elm, or the pith of sassasafras is to an inflamed eye. The 
efficacy of the infusion of bene leaf will also mainly depend on its being used 
alone, to the exclusion of all other drinks, and, with certain reservations, of 
all medicines. Another point of paramount importance is, to withhold mixed 
food from the child, and to be particular also on the score of quantity of the 
one simple article. 

Let people not deceive themselves in this matter. The bene plant has 
virtues in the summer complaint of children, and in analogous affections of 
adults; but these virtues are dependent on its simple vegetable juice and 
mucilage, virtues possessed, especially 9s regards mucilage, by many other 
substances, such as gum Arabic, the gum of plum and of cherry, flax-seed, 
marsh mallow, .he bark of the slippery elm, the pith of sassafras, obtained 
from the young branches, the root of the flowering fern, &c. Each of these 


* See Watson’s Annals of Philadelohia, p. 228. + Ibid. p. 616, 
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articles has been administered in disordered states of the stomach and diges- 
tive canal, and with marked advantage; and each has had its season of vogue, 
and its eulogists, as the bene plant has now. At the present juncture, we are 
treating, with entire success, a case of cholera, with a mucilaginous drink 
of gum Arabic water. For two or three days, nothing else whatever was 
taken by the patient; subsequently it drinks rice water alternately with the 
gum water. 

Hippocrates and his school placed great reliance on barley water, as a 
diluent and demulcent in numerous diseases. The Chinese, and many of 
the French physicians have the most unlimited confidence in the healing 

“virtues of rice water in cholera and dysentery. For ourselves, we are per- 
suaded that a large proportion, nay, the majority of cases of these diseases, 
in young and old, might be prevented from making any progress, and would 
soon be removed without medicine, if the person who feels their first approach 
were to be restricted exclusively, for twenty-four hours—or even forty-eight 
hours—to rice water, making it both drink and medicine, and also food, and 
keeping at rest, out of the sun and night air. This is a subject on which we 
speak experimentally, and from multiplied observations. 

The above views are, it is probable, too easy and natural of execution for 
the use of the public; and mothers may still prefer to poison their children 
by all manner of domestic quackery and promiscuous feeding, consoling 
themselves, that they have followed the advice of the ignorant, in place of 
being admonished by the instructed, and been biassed by their own silly no- 
tions of what would gratify the child, despite the earnest remonstrances, the 
unanswerable reasoning and arguments of their physician, whose direct in- 
terest it is to give them the best advice.* 


THE MOTHER’S BOOK.+ 


A SMALL neatly printed volume, under this title, has lately been presented 
to the American public by Mrs. Child, already so advantageously known as 
author of several highly esteemed works on domestic economy and juvenile 
instruction and amusement. The “ Book” before us is addressed, with great 
propriety, to “ American Mothers,” and we can, for ourselves, recommend i! 
to all of them, as a work replete with lessons on subjects the most interest- 
ing to the sex, and on which the prosperity of the republic so much depends 
The author disclaims pretensions to great originality ; but, what is of highe) 
moment, her sentiments are amiable, her maxims of life sound and practices! 
and the style in which they are couched natural and perspicuous. 

The work is divided into eleven chapters, each of which contains views 
and details concerning the mora] and intellectual culture of children, with 
which every mother ought to be conversant. But it must not be supposed 

* The bene leaf is to be had of Frederick Brown, and of Peter Willisanson, apothe- 
caries and druggists, of this city, and probably at other places. 

+ Pp. 168. Boston, Carter, Hendee, & Babcock. Baltimore, Charles Carter, 1851 
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that topics like these possess interest for mothers exclusively: they are such 
as ought to be discussed and understood by every female who may reason- 
ably look forward to taking one day that enviable station in society of wife 
and mother. 

When Mrs. Child discusses the means of early developing the affections, 
and cultivating the intellect; of the management of childhood ; of amuse- 
ments and employments, religious views, books, politeness, beauty, dress, 
gentility, management during the teens, and, finally, views of matrimony, 
we feel as if she were at the same time teaching the means of preserving 
health, by guarding against all unseasonable indulgences, and their effects, 
in nervous disorders, impaired digestion, discoloured skin, &c.; for such is the 
connexion between the health and the state of the feelings—between mora 
and physical education, that the one cannot be neglected without the other 
either directly suffering or being constantly exposed to numerous danger: 


WEAR AND TEAR. 


Or all classes of operatives, whether scriveners or weavers, lawyers or 
shoemakers, they are the greatest slaves whose minds are continually toilmg 
without adequate alternation of exercise in the open air. By all such, the 
following description, being an extract from Dr. Johnson’s late work, enti- 
tled, “ Change of Air in the Pursuit of Health, &c.,” will be acknowledgal 
as just and appropriate : 

“ There is a condition or state of body and mind, intermediate between that 
of sickness and health, but much nearer the former than the latter, to which 
I am unable to give a satisfactory name. It is daily and hourly felt by tens 


of thousands in this metropolis, and throughout the empire; but I do not 
know that it has ever been described. It is not curable by physic, though I 


apprehend that it makes much work for the doctors ultimately, if not for the - 


undertakers. It is that WEAR AND TEAR of the living machine, mental and 
corporeal, which results from over-strenuous labour or exertion of the intel- 
lectual faculties, rather than of the corporeal powers, conducted in anxiety 
of mind and in bad air. It bears some analogy to the state of a ship, which, 
though still sea-worthy, exhibits the effects of a tempestuous voyage, and 
indicates the propriety of re-caulking the seams and overhauling the rigging. 
It might be compared to the condition of the wheels of a carriage, when 
the tyres begin to moderate their close embrace of the wood-work, and re- 
quire turning. Lastly, it bears, no very remote similitude to the strings of 
a harp, when they get relaxed by a long series of vibrations, and demand 
bracing up.” 





HEIGHT OF MEN IN THE CITY AND COUNTRY. 


In a memoir by Villermé, contained in the first volume of the Annales 
D’ Hygiéne, it is stated, that during a series of eight years the medium height 
of young persons between twenty and twenty-one years of age, who were 
enrolled for the military service, was found to be :—For the city of Paris, five 
feet two inches one line and a third, (one metre six hundred and eighty-three 
millimetres,) and for the rural arrondissemens of Sceaux and Saint Denis, five 
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feet one ineh nine lines, to nine and one third lines, (one metre six hundred and 
seventy-faur, or six hundred and seventy-five millimetres,) which gives the 
difference of about one third of an inch in favour of the city. 

The seme thing, he remarks, was observed in regard to the greater height 
of those Selonging to the city of Lyons, in comparison with those of the ar- 
rondissenent of Villefranche, at least during the period from 1806 to 1810 - 
inclusive. In the ancient department of Rome, of the classes of conscripts for 
the years 1809 to 1812, the greater height was found to be in those from the 
city. Inthe statistics of the department of upper Vienne it is stated, also, that 
the imabitants of the cities have ordinarily in that department a greater 
stature than those of the country. 

Professor Quetelet, of Brussels, ina communication contained in the third 
volume of the Annales D’ Hygiene, states that from the governmental] military 
regisers, for the province of Brabant, he has found the superiority in height 
to be in favour of the inhabitants of the cities. His conclusions were drawn 
by tiking the medium height of three thousand five hundred individuals 
frow the cities, and comparing them with the medium height of six thousand 

‘fron the country. 

This gentleman has likewise found from the data furnished by the registers 
alluded to, that the growth of the human body is not completely finished by 

thenineteenth, nor even twenty-fifth year. 
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ONEIDA INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


_ WE received, some time ago, the third report of the Trustees of this excellent 
ustitution. It exhibits a very satisfactory state of things, as well for the more 
immediate actors as to the community at large. The Institute is on the manual 
fabour plan; the greatest number of’ students at any one time was sixty ; the 
average number during the labouring season, or the three quarters commencing 
with April and ending with November, was fifty; during the winter twenty re- 
mained ; the rest were employed in teaching. The avails of the students’ labour, 
last year, amounted to one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six dollars ; this 
sum includes only the amount of labour performed during term time, and at regu- 
lar hours ; the amount earned in vacations, by teachers and agencies, and during 
the winter term, in teaching in common and select schools, is presumed to be not 
short of one thousand dollars. About one-third of the amount earned by daily 
labour, as above-mentioned, was the proceeds of the mechanical department. 
Funds are still wanted ta put up the necessary buildings for the teachers, and to 
increase the library, and purchase apparatus for the study of the natural sciences. 
As regards the food of the students at the Oneida Institute, we are told in the 
report that “ They not only put up with plain fare, without murmuring, but have 
of their own accord unanimously excluded all tea and coffee from the table, and 
are willing to proceed in the retrenchment, even farther than the teachers have 
thought admissible ; cold water, or milk and water, is their only drink, even in 
harvest.’—Think of this ye gormandizers and bibbers of strong drinks, who 
cannot afford to give your children a whole suit of clothes, or to buy for them 
elementary books of instruction, or to subscribe for a newspaper or magazine for 
yourselves! Think of this, we say! Live plainer, eat less, drink water, and you 
will save money enough from victuallers, cooks, apothecaries, and doctors, to get 
food for your mind, and time to take exercise and recreation for your body; and 
this without neglecting your children. 
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Tue Norta American Mepicat AND Sureicat Journat, for July, contains nine 
reviews of valuable works on various branches of medicine, with the customary full 
Quarterly Summary and Miscellanies, &c., the whole making 268 pages.— Published 
quarterly, by James Kay, jun. & Co. No. 4 Minor street.—'Terms $5 per annum. 





























